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THE FRENCH ELECTORAL SYSTEM. 

I.— A FKENCHMAN'S VIEW. 

BY M. ALFKED NAQUET, OF THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 



Committees (comites) no longer exert their old influence in 
French politics. They are now little else than groups of friends 
who act as sponsors to the public tor the candidates, and it often 
happens that the latter give importance to the former, in- 
stead of the reverse. Custom seems to require that a man 
should not, by his own act, ask for the suffrages of his 
fellow citizens ; so the would-be deputy screens himself be- 
hind a small body of supporters who appear on all public occa- 
sions as his patrons. They countersign his printed circulars and 
are conspicuous at his meetings by their presence, but by little else, 
for it is rare that any of these committee-men can make a speech. 

When deputies were chosen by general ticket (scrutin de 
liste), that is, when all the deputies allotted to a Department were 
voted for by all the electors of the Department, then these com- 
mittees had a little more weight, for they aided materially in 
bringing about that necessary accord among aspirants for nomina- 
tion, in eliminating compromising candidates, and, in a word, in 
drawing up a strong ticket. At that time it was the custom for 
the different parties to hold in each township what are called in 
America primaries, where were chosen delegates, who assembled 
at the capital of the Department — you would call this a State 
convention — and, after listening to speeches from the candidates 
for nomination, determined on the ticket. 

But it did not follow that the decision of these conventions 
was always respected. " Bolting " and " knifing " were not un- 
common. The truth is out, people do not like "suffrage at 
two degrees." Universal suffrage prefers to designate the candi- 
dates as well as elect them (and how it accomplishes this will be 
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shown in a moment). The convention system renders the first 
desideratum impossible. Nor are the primary meetings free from 
this same objection ; for, however large they may be, they can, 
at the most, embrace only a minority of the voters. And, further- 
more, the system of primaries was not general. Again, in many 
instances, the delegates to the convention were self-appointed. 
Thus, it came to pass that, instead of the candidates being chosen 
by the masses, they were put forward by a clique of politicians 
who had usurped the rights of the people. There are instances, 
consequently, of individuals whose candidature was set aside by 
the conventions appearing in the field " on their own hook," and 
coming in at the head of the poll. 

Still another circumstance tended to check the acclimation in 
France of the convention system. 

According to the election law of 1849, a single* polling was 
sufficient to secure a choice, except in the very rare case where 
no one of the candidates had secured an eighth of the ballots of 
the registered voters. With this exception, the candidate who 
had the highest number of votes, even if this number was inferior 
to the united strength of his various opponents, was declared 
elected. In a word, it was not necessary then as it is to-day to 
obtain at the first polling, in order to win, at least half plus one 
of the votes cast, or, as we say in Prance, an absolute majority ; 
consequently, under the old law each party dared put only one 
ticket in the field, for if it divided on two, it ran the risk, 
although it might really have on its side a majority of the voters 
of the district, of letting some of its opponents get in. If this 
feature of the law of 1849 had been retained, it is highly probable 
that this necessity for union would have given new strength 
to the convention system and there would have gradually devel- 
oped in France a party organization analogous to that which ex- 
ists in the United States. 

But this part of the old law was stricken out in the new one, 
and to-day, whether the election be by scrutin de liste or by scru- . 
tin U'linominal — that is, each district electing one candidate, as in 
America — the first polling produces no result unless somebody has 
secured the ballots of at least one-quarter of the registered voters, 
and also at least half plus one of the ballots actually cast. If this 

♦According to the present electoral law a second polling occurs a fortnight after 
the first in certain cases, explained further on in this article.— Ed. North American 
Review. 
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majority has not been obtained by some one of the candidates 
another polling must be held a fortnight later, when a simple 
majority of the ballots cast suffices for a choice. The consequence 
of this system is that universal suffrage itself, acting directly, 
assumes the duties of the delegated convention and decides who 
shall be the candidates for the final and decisive polling. On the 
first election day, therefore, votes may be scattered without risk, 
for if there were to be as many candidates as there are voters the 
ballots of one party would all be added together for the defeat 
of the common enemy. Two weeks later each party rallies around 
the candidate who obtained the largest number of votes at the 
first polling, or, if the election is by scrutin de liste, the ticket is 
made up from those names which stood highest. Now there must 
be no " getting out of the party traces." But party discipline is 
acquiesced in with all the more readiness because it is universal 
suffrage which has settled upon the candidates and not a handful 
of schemers in convention assembled. 

There is still another reason why the power of committees and 
conventions is weakened by scrutin uninominal. As the candi- 
date may now confine his attention to a district very much 
smaller than the whole Department, which has to be covered in 
the case of scrutin de liste, he is able to make a thorough can- 
vass and put himself in direct communication with all his con- 
stituents. He is master of his own acts, and is not hampered by 
fellow candidates, as is the case in the scrutin de liste system. 
So if he is a man of ability, activity and energy, a committee 
is of little consequence, as far as he is concerned. He goes from 
man to man, from town to town, and takes part, as often as pos- 
sible, in those joint debates which are as common in a political 
campaign in France as they are now rare in America. 

Public meetings are one of the most effective instruments in 
a canvass, and the candidate who can " think on his feet " has a 
great superiority over a less fortunate rival. Another aid is the 
press. Candidates blessed with a long purse scatter broadcast 
newspapers favorable to their canvass, and in case these are lack- 
ing, circulars are showered on the district. In the big cities 
handbills play an important part. Notwithstanding the law, 
which forbids it, each candidate hides his rival's bills under his 
own, to the profit of stationers and printers, and to the amuse- 
ment of street loafers. 
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la January, 1889, during the famous Boulanger-Jacques con- 
test at Paris (M. Jacques, defeated at this time, has since been 
elected to the Chamber), this battle of bill-posters assumed Titanic 
proportions. I have space to cite but one episode of this serio- 
comic struggle. In a street near the Bourse two posters were 
hard at work for their respective candidates, the bills of the one 
being immediately covered by those of the other. The eighth 
layer of Jacques manifestoes was rapidly hiding the same number 
of Boulanger manifestoes, when the General's acolyte had a happy 
thought. While the rival was busily absorbed in this work a 
Boulanger bill was deftly stuck on his back, and for the rest of 
the day he continued his labors amidst shouts of laughter, echoed 
in the evening papers till the incident went the rounds of Paris. 

In a competition of this kind the richest candidate comes out 
ahead, of course. But while one cannot wholly abandon this 
custom, one must admit that it has only little effect on the result 
of the election. The newspapers and public meetings are the 
powerful agencies. 

A French political gathering differs materially from an Amer- 
ican one. In the first place it is the rule in France for the audi- 
ence to choose the officers of the meeting. Again, the opponents 
of those who called the meeting are given an equal chance to speak. 
There are no policemen to keep order. During the early years of 
the Third Kepubiic our political reunions were relatively calm. 
After some little tumult over the election of the officers, the 
speakers managed to be heard. But to-day an execrable habit 
seems to have taken possession of all parties. Bands of young 
men disturb systematically the meetings of their opponents and 
drown the voices of the speakers, until things have come to such 
a pass that one can obtain order only through the efforts of an 
organized body of supporters. The maintenance of this temporary 
police force increases considerably the expenses of an election. 

The cost of an election varies in different places, and there is 
a tendency towards its increment. At the beginning of the pres- 
ent republic candidates were generally surrounded by devoted 
supporters who lent halls, stuck bills, and distributed ballots 
without pay. But now love for the cause has given way before 
desire for private gain, and candidates have to pay for every- 
thing, even for the good-will of the press. 

When in February, 1871, I ran for the Chamber of Deputies 
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for the first time, my election expenses footed up 500 francs. 
My second election, which occurred six months later, I having 
resigned my seat for certain reasons, cost me 800 francs. In 
1876 a double candidature with two pollings in one case required 
3,200 francs. In 1877 I spent 1,000 francs, and the following 
year 1,200 francs. To-day a canvass in any of the Vaucluse dis- 
tricts, where I used to run, eats up a round 10,000 francs. In 
1873, 40,000 francs was spent on the election of Barodet in Paris. 
General Boulanger and his opponent in the fight of January, 
1889, together paid out over a million francs. 

This increasing burden of election expenses is the more to be 
regretted because, on account of the absence of party organiza- 
tion, the weight all falls on the candidates. Unless some remedy 
is found for this state of things it will hand over the Chamber 
of Deputies to a plutocracy. Sometimes, however, the evil is 
removed by the parties getting together a campaign fund. Thus, 
in 1889, the Conservatives distributed among their candidates 
five million francs, due to the generosity of an arch-millionaire, 
whose name I am not free to mention. During his three years' 
struggle, General Boulanger spent a like sum, the origin of which 
was unknown at the time — this is not the case to-day — even to his 
own committee.* The Government, too, whose secret service 
fund was not equal to the occasion, had recourse to friendly pri- 
vate capital in order to be in a financial condition to cope with 
its foes. 

Such is the electoral system of France. Much more might be 
said, perhaps, in order to complete this sketch. But the limits 
of this article force me to keep within bounds. I think, how- 
ever, that I have written enough to give the grand Democracy on 
the other side of the Atlantic a sufficiently clear idea of the 
methods of universal suffrage here, and of the way in which its 
working in Prance differs from the practices to which Americans 
are accustomed. 

Alfred Naquet. 



II.— AN AMERICAN'S VIEW. 

BY THEODORE STANTON. 

In the preceding article my friend M. Naquet has, according 

*M. Naquet wai 
AMERICAN REVIEW. 



M. Naquet was the most prominent member of this committee — Ed. North 
Re 
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to his habit, treated his subject in an excessively clear and enter- 
taining manner. But I will not obtrude, perhaps, being an 
American, if I attempt to supplement his excellent paper by pre- 
senting a few considerations treated from an American standpoint. 

What first strikes an American when examining French elec- 
tion methods is the almost total absence of any " machine," at 
least of our own type. There does exist a pretty powerful govern- 
ment control, about which a word will be said further on in this 
paper. But French party management is of such a simple nature 
that, taken as a whole, it may be safely said that there is no ef- 
fective organization. And what there is of it is confined chiefly 
to the "outs." This state of things is all the more remarkable 
from the fact that the French have a rare genius for organization- 

This lack of party organization is due to several causes. The 
form of government has been changed so often during the past 
century that political organism has not had time to develop. Then 
again, the various parties that exist to-day have been so broken up 
into factions since 1870 that individual rather than united action 
was the natural outcome of the situation. For several years Gam- 
betta was an all powerful "boss," though there was no real party 
machinery behind him. This lacuna is filled, however, in a large 
measure, at least for Republicans, by the part played by the Cen- 
tral government in elections. This peculiar and influential par- 
ticipation, which differs very largely from our American methods, 
now calls for a word of notice. 

Louis XIV. declared that he was the State. To-day it may be 
said, with equal truth, that the cabinet is the State. This is 
especially so in home affairs, and particularly so of the Minister 
of the Interior, who probably exercises greater power within the 
boundaries of France than does the President of the United States 
throughout the Union. The Prefects, or Governors, of the eighty- 
six Departments into which the territory of France is divided, 
are appointed by the Minister of the Interior, and are always 
under his direct orders ; and as these Prefects have the last word 
in all the administrative affairs of the Departments, and enjoy 
the veto power over the acts of the departmental legislatures and 
the various town councils, the excessively tight grip which the 
Minister of the Interior has on the nation becomes strikingly evi- 
dent. In Paris, furthermore, the whole police force is at his beck, 
and his colleagues of the war and navy offices are always ready 
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to lend him a helping hand if circumstances require it. Nor, 
when necessary, does this modern Great Elector hesitate to use, 
and to use freely, these tremendous powers. At the end of a hotly 
contested campaign more than one prefect has been dismissed 
because '* he failed to carry the election." If Boulanger and 
Boulangerism were nipped in the bud, it was because M. Oonstans, 
who, by nature and habit, was not overscrupulous, was armed 
with strong weapons, which enabled him to strike quickly and 
mortally. It may be said, therefore, that in things political the 
French Minister of the Interior is an arch-boss, before whom our 
local, State and National bosses sink into utter insignificance. 

One of the minor causes — in some instances, as during 
the struggle of 1889, one of the chief causes — of the power 
exerted by the Minister of the Interior in election matters is the 
secret service fund, which is used to influence the newspapers 
and to aid impecunious but servile candidates. In the United 
States a mint of money is spent in a Presidential campaign ; but 
it is subscribed in a more or less voluntary manner by private in- 
dividuals, and is dispensed by the national committees of the 
respective parties. It is not taken from the Federal treasury 
and placed where it will do the most good by a member of the 
cabinet. In France, however, the party in power makes little if 
any effort as a party to raise a fund of its own. It looks to the 
Minister of the Interior to provide the sinews of war. When, as 
in 1885 under the Brisson cabinet, this side of the campaign is 
neglected, " the powers that be" see their majority in the Cham- 
ber woefully reduced ; while when the government, as in 1889, 
aided by the funds of the haute finance, as it is believed, is lavish 
with money, then it easily carries the day. 

Thus it happens that in France the whole people is taxed to 
pay a portion of the election expenses of one of the political par- 
ties, and as only out-and-out supporters of the cabinet in power 
are likely to obtain any of this pap, it happens that a minority of 
the nation has a part of its election bills paid by the whole nation. 
Public men have become so accustomed to this method that even 
the most honorable aspirant for legislative distinction would 
scarcely hesitate, if his purse were short, to ask for and accept 
financial aid of this sort, thus practically selling himself morally to 
the faction which controls the government at the moment of the 
election. 
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It is now very difficult for even a Republican, though he be 
rich, to successfully contest a seat when his candidature is not 
countenanced by the Minister of the Interior. Ten years ago 
this was not so true as it is to-day, and even at present perhaps I 
ought to make an exception in favor of the great cities. A mug- 
wump of this sort has against him not only the anti-Republican 
voters but even the official Republican world, beginning with the 
Minister of the Interior, the Prefect, and the whole hierarchy 
of the officials of the Department, even down to the rural con- 
stable or garde champStre. Nor can he expect any aid from 
the secret service fund. He is safe to be given the cold 
shoulder by scores of Republican voters who know that if he should 
be elected they would not have in him "a friend at court," because 
he would not belong to the government coterie. So all those 
voters who have favors to ask of the government — and the amount 
of patronage dispersed in Prance is as large as it is varied — are 
not inclined to support a candidate who, if elected, will not be 
able to secure post office clerkships, tobacco shops, or appoint- 
ments in the gendarmerie for devoted constituents. So these 
shrewd place-hunters, who may be counted by the hundreds in 
every district, work tooth and nail for the government candidate 
by opposing tooth and nail the rival Republican. 

This dwarfing influence of the central government is prob- 
ably the principal reason why a general election is such a tame 
affair in Prance when compared with a Presidential campaign in 
America. Stump speaking on a large scale may be said to be almost 
unknown. There are no immense mass meetings, no body of able 
orators hurrying from town to town and addressing large gather- 
ings of men and women, no torch-light processions, little if any 
" campaign literature." With the exception of the candidates 
themselves, scarcely a man of prominence opens his mouth on 
any public rostrum ; and these candidates rarely speak outside of 
their own district. This paucity of public discussion is strikingly 
shown by the absence in Prance of halls capable of containing 
great popular gatherings. Even Paris is without its Cooper In- 
stitute, and you would search all Prance in vain for a Madison 
Square Garden. Political meetings, such as they are, generally 
take place in a public school building, in a stuffy dancing hall, in 
a cafe, or even in a circus. During the exhibition of 1889 one of 
the most important general elections which had occurred in 
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France since that of the autumn of 1877 was in progress. Then 
it was that Boulanger and Boulangerism were shelved. But this 
critical contest caused so slight a ripple on the surface that prob- 
ably not a score of the hundreds of Americans who then visited 
Paris were aware of the fact that the allied enemies of the re- 
public were then engaged in their last desperate effort to produce 
a revolution. 

Now a final word about the modus operandi of the act of vot- 
ing. Here Americans can find much to admire, and here may 
be discovered features which we might adopt with benefit. 

Speaking broadly, it may be said that, on the whole, honesty is 
the policy. There is very little " repeating," no " blocks of five," 
no tissue ballots, scarcely any ballot-box stuffing, no crooked " re- 
turning boards." In most cases citizens vote legally and their 
ballots are counted honestly. Of course I do not mean to say 
that there are no abuses. A five minutes' talk with any deputy 
will convince you that the French electorate is not immaculate. 
But, taking humanity as it is, and considering the difficulties in 
the way of a "fair count" where universal suffrage is practised, 
my observations, extending over ten or fifteen years, prove that 
the act of " taking the sense of the masses " is nowhere practised 
more purely than in France. 

A brief mention of a few of the causes which lead up to this 
excellent result, and some description of one or two of the best 
features of the system, may not prove uninteresting. 

The two chief safeguards against cheating at the French bal- 
lot-box are the poll list and the electoral card. 

In order to have your name put on the poll list you must 
prove beyond doubt your identity and your majority. Here de- 
ception is difficult, impossible even, on account of the perfect 
etat civil methods which prevail all over France. Every birth is 
carefully registered by trained officials, and when a male citizen 
reaches the age of 21 he must produce a properly attested " act 
of birth," which establishes his identity and age, before the 
mayor will place the new voter's name on the poll list. 

This carefully drawn up poll list is not the only check on 
fraudulent voting. Every man, as he steps up to the ballot-box, 
must produce his " electoral card," on which are inscribed his 
full name, profession and residence. This card is issued by the 
mayor of the town where the voter lives, after the latter has es- 
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tablished, as just explained, his identity and majority. Each 
electoral card is numbered, and when it is presented at the polls, 
the judge of elections takes it, and calls off the number and name, 
while two other judges, with the official poll list before them, re- 
peat aloud the number and name and check them off on the reg- 
ister. Then, and not till then, the first judge accepts the ballot 
from the voter and drops it into the box ; and before handing back 
the card he tears off a corner of it, which renders it useless for 
further voting that day. These bits of card are strung on a wire 
and are counted, at the close of the polls, in order to see if they 
tally with the number of ballots found in the box.* 

The sentimental side of French character comes out strongly 
during election time. Universal suffrage is always personified in 
France ; witness several examples of this in the foregoing article 
of my friend Naquet. The polling-booth is the town hall, a 
school-room, a church porch, or the mayor's private house ; never 
a tavern, a bar-room, or a corner liquor-store. The judges sit 
with uncovered heads, without cigars in their mouth, and every 
voter removes his hat as he approaches the ballot-box. Thus at 
least one of the stock arguments against woman suffrage does 
not exist in France. There is a solemnity and stillness about the 
act of voting, especially in the smaller cities, which is almost 
oppressive. 

The main reason for this good order at the polls and this mini- 
mum of fraud is unquestionably due to the severe way in which 
the French Criminal Code deals with election offences of every 
kind. For instance, M. Naquet once had a mayor, who had sub- 
stituted a false set of ballots for the true ones, condemned to six 
months' imprisonment. Only a few weeks ago, in July, M. 
Daniel Wilson, son-in-law of the late President Gre>y, was fined 
a thousand francs because he had engaged too many ticket dis- 
tributors and had paid them twenty-five francs apiece for their 

*An ex-Senator pointed out to me the other day an ingenious way in whioh " re- 
peating " is accomplished in France in spite of, in fact by the aid of. the electoral 
card. "In the large cities where people are unacquainted with one another," said 
my distinguished interlocutor, " there is no hesitation in voting for the dead, bank- 
rupts and the disqualified, whose names were left on the list at the last revision. 
Furthermore," continued my informant, **in many parts of France, esnecially in 
Corsica and the south, at Toulouse above all, material frauds are committed by sub- 
stituting other ballots for those found in the boxes. There are a thousand tricks re- 
sorted to in order to produce results of this kind. It is only fair to say, however, 
that this abuse is practised ii a general and important way only in very critical 
elections, such as those of 1887 and 1888. In such cases the opposition in order to 
win must hare at least a quart r more th n the majority. If the majority is less 
than that the returns are cooked in favor of the opposing candidate. When you see 
a goverument candidate elected by two or three majority, you may be perfectly sure 
that he has stolen his seat." 
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work on election day. An election was once annulled because a 
candidate had given, a short time before the day of voting, six 
thousand francs for the restoration of the town hall. The 
would-be deputy lost both his seat and his money. On another 
occasion a result was declared null because a canal, in whose 
construction the candidate took a deep interest, was inaugurated 
a few days before the election on land that had not yet been 
bought, and before the contracts for the work had been 
signed. A similar ruling was observed by the courts in a case 
where a mayor announced on the eve of the ballot that an appro- 
priation obtained by the efforts of the candidate was to be imme- 
diately spent in improving the roads of the township ; and again, 
where a candidate promised, if he came in at the head of the poll, 
to give money to certain rifle and fire companies. Treating is 
even sufficient ground for rendering void an election if the aim 
and the effect were to influence the result. 

The penalties inflicted on those guility of electoral misdemean- 
ors are prompt and heavy. Causing disorder at the polls is a serious 
offence. Tampering with a ballot may entail imprisonment for a 
period of from one to five years, accompanied by a fine of f rom five 
hundred to five thousand francs. A like fine and imprisonment 
would be inflicted upon a person who, requested to write out a 
ballot for another party, should place on it other names than 
those indicated. Voting by means of false registration or by 
•making use of the electoral card of another citizen is punished by 
six months' to two years' imprisonment and a fine of from two 
hundred to two thousand francs. " Repeating " calls down upon 
the offender a similar condemnation. The person who receives 
or offers a bribe may spend from three months to two years in 
prison, and suffer a loss of from five hundred to five thousand 
francs in money. When it is remembered that " Jersey justice " 
is meted out in Prance, the efficacy of such sentences in checking 
fraud at the polls will be fully realized. 

Theodoke Stanton. 



